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acquired his skill and ascendency as a party leader,
especially as a leader of opposition. His mind was
always open to new impressions, to the influence of
reason and reflection, even to the arguments of his
opponents. Hence he was always disconcerting those
who regard a leader as nothing more than the depositary
and exponent of the average sentiments of a party.
After the passing of the Eeform Bill, however, Peel
rapidly recovered and long retained his ascendency over
his followers. The Parliament elected in 1832 was
essentially a middle-class Parliament. The "Whigs
secured an enormous majority, reinforced by a compact
body of Eadicals. Over three hundred new members
were returned by the new constituencies, and the Tories
who were returned had had to accommodate themselves
more or less to the new ideas and aspirations that were
working throughout the electorate. The majority were
for the most part an undisciplined host. Their leaders
were many of them inexperienced, while the Tory
leaders, on the other hand, still enjoyed the prestige of
a long tenure of power, and the advantage of a wide
experience of public affairs. The Whigs were sustained
by the impulse and inspiration of a great popular
movement, the Tories by a natural confidence in that
conservative temper which is inherent in the national
character. Peel at once comprehended the change. He
was now to lead the class to which he himself belonged
alike by birth, by habit of mind, and by affinity of
temperament. The new Parliament was largely com-
posed of middle-aged men, solid in substance, sober in
temper, serious, practical, bent upon great reforms, and
determined to make their influence felt in the state, but